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IN THE SAND-HILLS OF KENT. 


A sunny April morning, with a mist rising from 
the sea, and veiling in its clinging folds the 
white cliffs of the Foreland that stretches out 
to our north, and locks in on one side the blue 
waters, whose waves are lazily lapping the yellow 
sands of Pegwell Bay. To the south, at a distance 
of three or four miles, rise glimmering amid the 
haze the red roofs and pointed spires of the little 
town that stands where Julius Cesar found a flat 
sandy plain convenient for the landing of his 
legions. A mile westward are the ancient towers 
of an old walled city—a sandy wic, that was 
formerly the chief port of Kent, and whose 
wealthy burgesses witnessed the embarkation of 
Knights Templars for the Crusades, of kings and 
armies for the famous battle-fields of France, or 
of stately prelates journeying Romeward on the 
business of their benefices. 

Our vantage-ground is the summit of a hillock 
at the seaward boundary of a wild waste district, 
denominated on the Ordnance maps ‘ Wind-blown 
sand ’—a district inhabited so far as human beings 
are concerned by a small detachment of coast- 
guards, a few shepherds, and a solitary innkeeper, 
who might with reason mourn the good old times 
when a stream of traffic passed his door. For 
his house of entertainment borders upon a grass- 
covered and long-forsaken highway, that has been 
but little traversed since the grand occasion when 
good Queen Bess progressed towards the proud 
Cinque port on the banks of Stour from its less 
important limb and dependency four miles south- 
by-east. In fact, the ancient road is almost for- 
gotten by those who pad the hoof along the 
modern high-road that has taken the place of 
the sand-hills route, and it is only casual way- 
faring men who turn aside into the secluded 
parlour of the quaint old hostelry, that provided 
accommodation for many travellers and many 
beasts of burden in days of long ago. 

But this wide expanse of desolation is tenanted 
by tribes of conies that would make a grant of 
free warren much more than a nominal honour, 


and the plaintive-voiced plovers find a haven of 
refuge in this little known and less disturbed 
region. The eye wanders over many hundreds 
of acres of rough rusty-green hillocks, where 
rushes, wiry grass, lichens, and mosses struggle 
sometimes in vain for life, and where the golden 
sand in places refuses to support the scantiest 
vegetation. A few sheep are browsing near us; 
but their occasional utterances are peculiarly 
doleful, and it would appear that they are not 
truly thankful for the repast provided for them 
by niggard Nature. As they approach nearer to 
the gray sea-beach the herbage becomes still 
sparser and less juicy, until, with a final long- 
drawn ‘baa’ of piteous disgust, the leader of the 
foraging party heads away inland, to seek a more 
succulent subsistence on the borders of the marsh, 
where the salt sea-spray is less deadly in its effects 
upon the green growth. 

Below us and close to the sea nestles a dis- 
mantled battery, built in the days when George 
III. was king, what time the wicked Frenchman 
haunted the narrow seas, and made little chil- 
dren’s lives a bogeyish misery, while he kept 
the inhabitants of the Channel coast in continual 
dread of night invasions. The sea-front facings 
of red brick are now crumbling in the salt air, 
and the guns have long since gone the way of 
old metal. The military garrison has marched 
away to kingdom come, and the place is now a 
coastguard station, A mile or so farther south, 
a similar structure of contemporary origin has 
entirely become the prey of the hungry waves, 
and the only traces of its existence are a few 
Ordnance boundary-marks, whose stony delimi- 
tations are still contemned by the annexatory 
passions of the sea. At low tide, one can yet 
discern, peering above the sand, the blackened 
stakes and piles driven down in earlier days 
to protect the tiny fortification from its impend- 
ing doom. Its more fortunate neighbour, how- 
ever, for the present survives, and with its trim 
white coastguard quarters and its natty flagstaff, 
forms a pleasant resting-place for the eye, as it 
stands mutely defying the waves, and watching 
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over the interests of Her Majesty’s revenue, 
instead of the perfidious designs of the ‘darned 
mounseer. For smuggling lingers yet in its 
old historic haunts, and the ‘hovellers’ of the 
neighbouring town occasionally prove that their 
free-trade principles are bred in_ their bones. 
The glory, Geoeren, has altogether departed: from 
the smuggler’s calling, and the local justices are 
no longer in league with them, so that their 


enthusiasm for fiscal reform meets with but scant | 


sympathy from magisterial benches. Two of these 
free-traders therefore recently found it impos- 
sible to persuade the county bench that their 
possession of a large quantity of tobacco, found 
upon them in these sand-hills, was due to their 
own finding it by a casual chance while they 
were gathering mushrooms, It is possible that 
the justices considered it an unusual incident 
that the ancient mariners should select a pitch- 
dark night to seek for mushrooms; but they 
certainly found the defence not sufficiently plaus- 
ible, and one of the professed snappers-up of 
unconsidered tobacco suffered for his unfortunate 
discovery by a period of durance in the county 
jail. 

, But what a falling-off is there from the old 
days, when the sand-hills were the specially- 
chosen scenes for the running of numberless 
cargoes of French brandy, silks, and tobacco! 
Old men still live, and tell us of their having 
many times formed part of a long string of 
men, filing away from the sea-beach in the black 
gloom of night, leaving behind them a_ stout 
lugger rapidly putting out to sea, and perchance 
a gagged, bound, and disarmed preventive-man, 
who had been pounced upon and rendered power- 
less, helpless, and harmless by one of the most 
active of the gang, before he could summon aid 
by a tell-tale pistol-shot. Then would come the 


stealthy march across the silent hills to the wide | 


marsh-country of the Stour Valley, with a van- 
guard in list-shoes heading the file, to spy along 
the line of march for traces of the riding officer, 
or to listen keenly for the subdued tread of his 
horse’s hoofs in the soft earth of the narrow marsh 
causeways. Occasionally a sudden warning from 
the advance guard would scarcely leave the noise- 
less column time to subside with their half-ankers 
into the ditches running at each side of the 
marsh ‘walls,’ as the dreaded official comes trot- 
ting cautiously down upon the party, muttering 
curses upon the uneven road, and upon the 
contraband traffic that compelled him to take 
riding exercise at midnight in a melancholy 
marsh. Then, as his course led him farther and 
farther from the hidden brandy-carriers, they 
would safely arise, like Iolanthe, from the bot- 
toms of the ditches, to thread their way farther 
inland, and hide their burdens in the farm- 
buildings of some trusty accomplice, until it 
might be safe to negotiate with the innkeepers 
and farmers of the countryside for the purchase 
of brandy or tobacco at reasonable rates—in fact, 
pretty much at buyers’ own prices, 

The waters of the famous Downs seem anxious 
to regain their ancient mastery over this realm 
of sand and marsh valley, and to break again 
in waves at the foot of the hills that rise far 


over the flat grazing-grounds that skirt. the sand- 


hills on the west, is evidenced by the nature of . 


the soil, as well as by the bringing to light by 
railway navvies (when ‘our branch’ was made) 
of a large boat of what was supposed to be Danish 
construction, but might have been of Roman 
build. Its long burial had greatly interfered 
with what symmetry it might once have pos- 


sessed, and the local antiquaries were inclined to 


disagree upon the point of origin. It remains, 
therefore, a vexed question whether it was a 
ship hailing from the Tiber, and bound to the 
Rutupine Bay for oysters, or a Danish ‘keel’ on 
a voyage of murder and rapine, that met its fate 
while hugging a little-known coast too closely, 
in order to catch glimpses of the secluded reli- 
gious houses that promised well for plunder. 

A happy hunting-ground for entomologists are 
these sand-hills in summer-tide, when the little 
borough by the sea yonder is occupied by an 
invading army from the sweltering inland towns. 
Many species of insects seem to make this a 
favoured habitat, and the wild thyme that flour- 
ishes in the richer soil beyond the sea-spray’s 
reach is sweetly scented enough to attract, we 
should think, all the summer honey-hunters, 
And many a young naturalist with his equip- 
ment of gauze net and insect box has halted 
before a wayside stone that lies half # mile on 
the Sandwich side of the old Chequers Inn, 
to read the inscribed record, telling how ‘On 
this spot, August 25, 1782, Mary Bax, ee, 
aged 23 years, was murdered by Martin Lash, a 
foreigner, who was executed for the same.’ The 
local traditions have it that ill-fated Mary Bax 


| wore silver buckles on her shoes, and that their 


value led to robbery and murder—to murder, 
that was witnessed by a shuddering little boy 
hiding behind a haystack, a little distance away, 
who afterwards gave the alarm that led to the 
apprehension of the culprit. The boy gave 
fatal evidence at the assizes, which led the 
murderer to exclaim that he would have killed 
the boy too, if he had seen him. 

One almost wonders how even foreign Martin 
Lash could have lifted his hand to do murder 
early on a summer morning, with the larks 
singing high in air, and the streaming sunlight 
bringing out all the glory of the hill and valley 
scenery, and glinting on the spires and towers 
of the old-world villages that nestle amongst 
the blue and distant hills—hills that circle 
round beyond the fragrant meadow-land, and 
terminate only at the points of the two far-famed 
Forelands. 

The sun is ascending still higher, and on this 
southern slope of the sand-dune we might imagine 
that we were basking in the warmth of mid- 
August, althongh round the shoulder of the hill 
the north-east wind is whistling its keen sug- 
gestions of the frozen Pole. What the sand-hills 
are in winter is brought vividly to our appre- 
hension by a little stone that struck our notice 
this morning on the bank of one of the winding 
waterways that intersect these solitary expanses, 
An inscription on the stone runs: ‘S. E. Thrum 
died here, 11th December 1849 ;’ and it records 
the fate of the wife of one of the coastguards 


inland on the borders of the level country, and ; stationed at the battery, who, while on her way 
i form the landward sky-line. That the sea did | home from an errand in the distant town, 
in comparatively recent days prevail exceedingly | was overtaken by a whirling snowstorm. She 
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struggled on along the trackless path, exposed 
to all the fury of the pitiless north-easter ; and 
when only a few hundred yards from the west 
gateway of the old fortification, she missed her 
footing, stumbled, fell into the treacherous ditch, 
and perished. Truly, a waste howling wilderness 
is this lonely district in the snow-clad winter, 
and perilous for foot-passengers, by reason of the 
numerous pools that form in the hollows of the 
hills. The easterly gales sweep across from the 
howling sea with gusts of stinging sleet, and the 
salt spray dashes in clouds far inland as the 
great waves thunder on the shelving beach. 
Sometimes a little coaster is caught by a sudden 
gale that blows dead on to the shore, and leaves 
the hapless craft no time to clap on sail and fly, 
so that, after a longer or shorter interval of 
dragging her anchor through the sand, the doomed 
ship is drifted close inshore to become the play- 
thing of the crashing breakers. 

All these thoughts and many more occur to us 
as we sit this Sunday forenoon on the hill-side. 
The mists of the earlier morning have all risen 
now, and the big ocean steamers are coming down 
in a procession through the Gull Stream that 
separates the Goodwin from the Brake Sands. 
The utterances of ‘linked sweetness long drawn 
out’ that the steam siren at the South Foreland 
had been sending forth since dawn have at last 
ceased with the fog that rendered them necessary, 
and the larks, like Orpheus, are giving us a better 
music. On the hills nearer Sandwich a party of 
golf-players are busily employed, notwithstand- 
ing that it is a holy-day ; but as we watch their 
distant manceuvres, we become conscious that 
our own long stay upon the hill-side has excited 
the curiosity of the coastguard on the lookout 
down below, and that he has levelled his tele- 
scope to-us-wards, The inclination to greet this 
inquisitive naval man with that species of salu- 
tation known as a ‘double sight’ is a temptation, 
that is ultimately overcome by the reflection that 
discretion is the better part of valour. But it is 
somewhat disconcerting to become an object of 
lengthy telescopic scrutiny, and we therefore 
decide to quit our elevated perch and make our 
homeward journey across the sandy hills and 
hollows to the wave-washed town—Doomsday- 
book’s ‘Ad Delam,’ 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XXX.—THE CAPTAIN BEGINS A STORY. 


For a couple of days nothing that need find a 
place in this narrative happened. On the after- 
noon of the third day of our being aboard the 
barque we sighted a sail, hull down, to windward. 
I climbed into the main-top and examined her 
through the glass, and found her a brig, very 
loftily rigged, her canvas soaring into moonsails, 
asight I had never before witnessed at sea, even 
in those days when ships went more heavily 
draped than they do in > sy She was heading 
our course, perhaps making a slightly more 
weatherly navigation, and full blown as she 
looked to be—a large, soft, cloud of canvas in 
the lenses of the telescope—we passed her at the 
Tate of two feet to her one ; and some time before 


sunset we had sunk her to her royals on the 
quarter. 

Miss Temple wanted me to ask Captain Braine 
to run the Lady Blanche into speaking distance 
of the brig, that we might ascertain where she 
was bound to and get on board of her. ‘For she 
may be sailing,’ she said, ‘to some South American 
port that will be, comparatively speaking, close at 
hand, where we shall be easily able to find a ship 
to convey us home.’ But after thinking a little, 
I decided to keep quiet. It would not sound 
very graciously to request Captain Braine to 
tranship us into an outward-bound vessel : nor 
would it be wise to put him to the trouble of 
deviating from his course merely, perhaps, to 
ascertain that the brig was bound round the 
Horn to parts more distant than the Mauritius, 
Besides, I had no wish to court a blunt refusal 
from Captain Braine to put his vessel within 
hailing distance of another until a real oppor- 
tunity to get to England should present itself 
by some homeward-bound ship passing close ; 
when, of course, I should take my chance of his 
assent or refusal. So I suffered the brig to 
veer away out of sight without speaking to 
the captain about her, or even appearing to 
again heed her after I had come down trom aloft. 

It was a terribly dull, anxious, weary time ; 
I am speaking of those two uneventful days. 
The hot breeze had drawn abeam, and blew 
feverishly under a cloudless sky that was a 
dazzle of brass all about the sun from morn 
till evening. We showed royals and a fore-top- 
mast-studdingsail to it, and drove along over 
the smooth plain with half a fathom’s height of 
foam at the cutwater, and a spin and hurry of 
snow alongside that made the eyes which watched 
it reel. 1 entered the day’s work and the neces- 
sary observations, and so forth, in the log-book 
in compliance with the captain’s request. He 
was delighted with my handwriting, sat contem- 
plating it with his unwinking gaze for some con- 
siderable time, as though it were a picture, and 
then, drawing a deep breath, exclaimed : ‘There’s 
no question but that eddication’s a first-class 
article. Look at your writing alongside of mine, 
and at mine alongside of Chicken’s. Chicken and 
me was brought up in the same college—a ship’s 
forecastle, and so far from standing amazed at 
my own fist and that there spelling, I’m only 
astonished that I’m able to read or write 
at all.’ 

However, though he broke forth thus, he fell 
silent, and remained so afterwards, became, in- 
deed, extraordinarily meditative, and at meal- 
times scarcely opened his lips, though his stare 
grew more deliberate in proportion as his reserve 
Increased, until it came at last to his never taking 
his eyes off one or the other of us. Again and 
again Miss Temple would say to me that she 
was certain he had something on his mind, and 
she looked frightened as she theorised upon his 
secret. Sometimes, when on deck, I would ob- 
serve him standing at the rail, gazing seaward, 
and talking to himself, frequently snapping his 
fingers, whipping round, as though suddenly 
conscious that he had talked aloud, then starting 
off in a short, restless, unsteady walk, coming 
to an abrupt halt to again mutter and to snap his 
fingers with the air of one labouring to forma 


resolution. Q 
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It was on the afternoon of the second day of 
those two about which I have spoken, and it was 
drawing on to six o’clock, four bells of the first 
dog-watch. The captain had been on deck since 
four, and for the last twenty minutes he had 
been standing a little to the right of the fellow 
who was steering, eyeing me with an intentness 
that had a long time before become embarrassing, 
and I may say distréssing. Whenever I turned 
my head towards him, I found his gaze fixed 
upon me. Miss Temple and I were seated too 
near him to admit of our commenting upon the 
singular regard that he was bestowing upon me. 
She contrived to whisper, however, that she was 
certain his secret, whatever it was, was slowly 
rising from the depths of his soul to the surface 
of his mind. 

‘I seem to find a change in the man’s face,’ 
she said under her breath. ‘Let us walk, 
Mr Dugdale, Such scrutiny as that is unbear- 
able.’ 

As she spoke, four bells were struck forward. 
Mr Lush, who was leaning against the windlass 
end, knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
slowly came aft to relieve the deck. I rose 
to walk with Miss Temple as she had pro- 
posed. Captain Braine called my name. He 
met me as I approached him, and said: ‘I want 
to have a talk with you in my cabin,’ 

There was something in his manner that 
alarmed me. How shall I express it? An air 
of uneasy exultation, as of a mind proud of the 
achievement of a resolution at which the secret 
instincts tremble. For a moment I hung in the 
wind, strongly reluctant to box myself up alone, 
unarmed as I was, with a man whose insanity, 
to call it so, seemed stronger in him at this 
moment than I had ever before observed it. 
But the carpenter had now gained the poop; 
and the captain, on seeing him, instantly walked 
to the companion, down which he went to 
midway the ladder, and there stood waiting for 
me to follow him. 

Tut, thought I, surely I am more than his 
match in strength, and I am on my guard! As 
I put my foot on the ladder—the captain 
descending on seeing me coming—I paused to 
lean over the cover and say to Miss Temple : 

‘If you will remain on deck, I shall be able 
to get away from him if he should prove tedious, 
by telling him that I have you to look after.’ 

‘What do you imagine S wishes to say ?’ she 


exclaimed with a face of alarm that came very 
near to consternation. 

I could only answer with a helpless shrug 
of the shoulders, and the next minute I hac 


entered Captain Braine’s cabin. 

‘Pray sit you down,’ said he. He pulled off 
his straw hat and sent it wheeling through the 
air into a corner, as though it were a boomerang, 
and fell to drying his perspiring face upon a 
large pocket-handkerchief ; then folding his arms 
tightly across his breast, and crooking his right 
knee whilst he dropped his chin somewhat, he 
stood gazing at me under the shadow of his 
very heavy eyebrows with a steadfastness I could 
only compare to the stare of a cat’s eye. 

‘Well, Captain Braine,’ said I in an off-hand 
way, though I watched him with the narrowness 
of a man who goes in fear, ‘what now is it 
that I am to hear from you? Do you pro- 


pose to ask me more questions on navigation and 
seamanship ?” 

‘Mr Dugdale, he exclaimed, speaking very 
slowly, though the excitement that worked in 
him rendered his voice deep and unusually clear 
and loud, ‘I have come to the conclusion that 
you are a gentleman very well able to sarve 
me, and by sarving me to sarve yourself. I’ve 
been a-turning of it over in all hours of the 
day and a good many hours in the night, too, 
since the moment when ye first stepped over 
the side, and I’ve resolved to take ye into my 
confidence.’ 

He nodded, and stood looking at me without 
speech for a few moments; then seated himself 
near me and leaned forwards with a forefinger 
upon his thumb in a posture of computing. 

‘It was in the year 1831,’ he began, ‘that I 
was third-mate aboard of a ship called the Ocean 
Monarch. We sailed from London with a cargo 
of mixed goods, bound to the port of Callao. 
Nothing happened till we was well round to 
the west’ards of Cape Horn, when the ship 
was set afire by the live cinders of the cabin 
stove burning through the deck. The cargo was 
of an inflammable kind. In less than two hours 
the vessel was in a blaze from stem to starn, by 
which time we had got the boats over, and lay 
at a distance waiting for her to disappear. There 
was two boats, the longboat and a jolly-boat. 
The longboat was a middling big consarn, and 
most of the men went in her along with the 
captain, a man named Matthews, and the second 
mate, a foreign chap named Falck. In our boat 
was the chief-mate, Mr Ruddiman, myself, two 
sailors, and a couple of young apprentices, We 
was badly stocked with water and food; and 
after the Ocean Monarch had foundered, Captain 
Matthews sings out to Mr Ruddiman to keep 
company. But it wasn’t to be done. The long- 
boat ran away from us, and then she hove-to and 
took us in tow; but there came on a bit of a 
sea, and the line parted, and next morning we 
was alone.’ 

He paused. 

‘I am closely following you,’ said I, fancying 
I perceived a suspicion of inattention in me 
in his face, and wondering what on earth his 
story was going to lead to, He stood up, and 
folding his arms in the first attitude he had 
adopted, proceeded, his voice deep and clear. 

‘It came on to blow hard from the south- 
’ard and east’ard, and we had to up hellum 
and run before the seas for our lives. This 
went on for three or four days, till Mr Rud- 
diman reckoned that we was blowed pretty 
nigh half-way across to the Marquesas, It then 
fell a stark calm, and we lay roasting under 
a broiling sun with no fresh water in the boat, 
nor nothing to eat but a handful of mouldy 
fragments of biscuit in the bottom of a bag that 
had been soaked with spray o’er and o’er again. 
One of the apprentices went mad, and jumped 
overboard, and was drownded. We was too weak 
to help him; besides, ne’er a one of us but 
thought him well off in that cool water, leaving 
thirst and hunger behind him, and sinking into 
a deep sleep, as it might be. Then the other 
apprentice was took bad, and died in a fit of 
retching, and we put him over the side. When 
daylight broke on the morning following that 
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job, we saw one of the sailors dead in the bottom 
of the boat. TT’ other was the sicklier man of 
the two, yet he hung out, sir, and lived for 
three days. We kept his body.’ 

His deep tones ceased, and he stared at me. 
Just a story of a bad shipwreck, thought I, so 
far. 

‘There came a light breeze from the east’ard,’ 
he continued after a little pause; ‘but neither 
Mr Ruddiman nor me had the strength of a 
kitten in our arms, and we let the boat drive, 
waiting for death. I thought it had come that 
same afternoon, and on top of the sensation 
followed a fit, I allow, for I recollect no more, 
till on opening my eyes I found myself in a 
hammock in the ’tween-decks of a little ship. 
The craft was a small Spanish vessel, called the 
Rosario. She had floated into sight of our boat, 
and there was just enough strength left in Mr 
Ruddiman to enable him to flourish his hand- 
kerchief so as they might see the boat had some- 
thing alive in her. Ne’er a soul aboard spoke 
a syllable of English, and neither Mr Ruddiman 
nor me understood a word of Spanish. We 
couldn’t even get to larn where the brigantine 
was bound to or where she hailed from. We 
conversed with the crew in signs all the same as 
though we had been cast away among savages. 
We was both hearty men in those days, and 
it wasn’t long afore we had picked up what 
we had let fall during our ramble in the boat. 
Well, the course the vessel made was something 
to the south’ard o’ west, and I took it we were 
heading for an Australian port; but though I’d 
make motions, and draw with a piece of chalk 
on the deck, and sing out the name of Sydney, 


Melbourne, Otago, and such places, I’d never 
get more’n a stare, and a shake of the head 
and a grin, and a shrug of the shoulders, for 


an answer. In fact, it was like being sent 
adrift along with a company of monkeys,’ 

He dried his face again, took his seat as before, 
and leaned towards me in his former computing 
posture with his eyes glued to my face. The 
singularity of their habitual expression was now 
po heightened by a look of wildness, which 

attributed in a measure to the emotions kindled 


in him by this recital of past and dreadful suffer- | 


ings. I sat as though engrossed by his story ; 
but I had an eye for every movement in him as 
well as for his face. 

‘It came on to blow a gale of wind one night 
after we had been aboard the brigantine about a 
fortnight. They were a poor lot of sailors in 
the vessel, and so many as to be in one another’s 
road. They got the little ship in the trough, 
somehow, under more sail than she could stand 
up to; the main-topmast went ; it brought down 
the fore-topmast, which wrecked the bowsprit 
and jib-boom. The Spaniards ran about like 
madmen, some of them crossing themselves, and 
praying about the decks; others bawling in a 
manner to terrify all hands, though I can’t tell 
ye what was said; the ship was in a horrible 
mess with wreckage, which nobody attempted 
to clear away. It blew very hard, and the seas 
were bursting in smoke over the brigantine, that 
lay unmanageable. At last tlie boatswain of her, 
holding a sounding-rod in his hand, yelled out 
something, and there was a rush for the boats 
stowed amidships. They were so crazy with fear 


they hardly knew how to swing ’em over the 
side. Ruddiman says to me: “I shall stick to 
the ship. If those boats are not swamped, they ‘ll 
blow away, and her people’ll starve, and our 
late job in that line is quite enough for me.” I 
said I would stick by the ship, too, and we stood 
watching whilst the Spaniards got their boats 
over. It was luck, and not management, that 
set the little craft afloat. The captain roaring 
out, made signs to us to come; but we, pointing 
to the sea, made motions to signify that they 
would be capsized, and shook our heads. They 
were mad with fright, and weren’t going to stay 
| to argue, and in twos and threes at a time they 
| ene into the boats like rats; and whether 
_ they took food and water with them I can’t tell 
| ye; but this I know, that within twenty minutes 
of the Spanish bo’sun’s singing out, the two boats 
| had disappeared, and Mr Ruddiman and me were 
alone.’ 

He rose as he said this, and fell to pacing 
the cabin floor in silence, with his head drooped, 
,and his arms hanging up and down like pump 
| handles. 

‘A very interesting story, captain, so far as it 
goes,’ said I, shifting a bit on my seat, as though 
I supposed that the end was not far off now. 
‘Of course you were taken off by some passing 
vessel ?’ 

He made no reply to this, nor, indeed, seemed 
to heed me. After several turns, he stopped, 
and looked me in the face, and continued to stare 
with a knitted brow, as though he were returning 
to his first resolution to communicate his secret 
with an effort that fell little short of mental 
anguish, He came slowly to his chair, and 
started afresh. 

‘We sounded the well, and presently discovered 
that the water she was taking in drained through 
the decks, and that she was tight enough in her 
bottom ; and we reckoned that if we could get 
her out of the trough, she’d live buoyant ; so we 
sarched for the carpenter’s chest, and found it, and 
let fly at the rattle with a chopper apiece, and 
after a bit, cleared the vessel of the wrecked spars 


and muddle, and got her to look up to it, and 
she made middling good weather, hecnsting it 
prettily under a tarpaulin seized in the weather 
main rigging. The gale blew itself out after 
twenty-four hours, and the wind shifted into the 
eastards. We let drop the foresail; there was 
no more canvas on her to set, with the head 
of the mast gone, and with it the peak halliards 
and the sail in rags. Our notion was to head 
for the Sandwich Islands, for we stood by so 
doing to fall in with a whaler, and failing help 
of that sort there was civilisation over at Hawaii ; 
but t’ others of the Polynesian rocks were mostly 
cannibal islands, we believed, and we were for 
giving them a wide berth. Yet we could do 
nothing but blow before it. That you'll under- 
stand, Mr Dugdale ?’ 

‘Quite,’ said I. 

‘It came on thick,’ he continued, speaking with 
intensity and in an utterance deep, clear, and 
loud, ‘with a bit of a swell from the east’ards 
and a fresh wind singing over it. I was at the 
hellum in the afternoon, and Ruddiman lay asleep 
close against the companion hatch. I was drowsy 
for want of rest, and there was sleep enough 
in my eyes to make me see very ill. Suddenly 
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looking ahead, I caught sight of a sort of whitish 
shadow, and even whilst I was staring at it, 
wondering whether it was vapour or white water, 
it took shape as a low coral island, with clumps 
of trees here and there and a small rise of 
greenish land amidships of it. I put the hellum 
hard over, and called to Ruddiman, who jumps 
up and takes a look. “A dead lee-shore, Braine,” 
says he; “what’s t6 be done? There’s no claw- 
ing off under this canvas.” What was to be 
done? The land lay in a stretch of reef right 
along our beam, with the brigantine’s head falling 
off again to the drag of the foresail, spite of the 
hellum being hard down. In less than twenty 
minutes she struck, was took by the swell, and 
drove hard aground, and lay fixed on her bilge 
with her deck aslope to the beach that was within 
an easy jump from the rail.’ 

He broke off, and went in a restless, feverish 
way to the table and unlocked and drew out a 
drawer, took a look at something within, then 
shut the drawer with a convulsive movement of 
the arm and turned the key. I was now heartily 
wishing he would make an end. Down to this, 
the tale was just a commonplace narrative of 
marine suffering, scarcely reclaimed from in- 
sipidity by the singularity of the figure that 
recited it. But that was not quite it. I was 
under a constant fear of the next piece of 
behaviour he might exhibit, and my alarm was 
considerably increased by the air of mystery with 
which he had examined the drawer and hurriedly 
closed it, as though to satisfy himself that the 
weapon he had lodged there was still in its place. 
Having locked the drawer, he stood thinking a 
little, then taking up his Bible from the table, he 
approached me with it. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, ‘before I can go 
on, I must have ye kiss this here book to an 
oath.—Take it!’ he cried with a sudden fierce- 
ness ; ‘ hold it, and now follow me.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ I said ; ‘you are telling me a 
' story that I have really no particular desire to 
_ hear. You have no right to exact an oath from 

me upon a matter that I cannot possibly be in the 
smallest degree interested in.’ 
'  €It’s to come,’ said he in a raven note; ‘ye 
shall be interested afore long.—Take the oath, 
sir,’ he added with a dark look. 

‘But what oath, man, what oath is it that I am 
to take ?’ 

‘That as the Lord is now a-listening to ye, you 
will never divulge to mortal creature the secret 
I’m agoing to tell ye, So help you God: and if 
you break your oath, may ye be struck dead at 
the moment of it. So help ye God, again !’ 

I looked at him with astonishment and fear. 
No pen could express his manner as he pro- 
nounced these words—the dull fire that entered 
his eyes and seemed to enlarge them yet, the 
solemn note his deep and trembling yet distinctly 
clear voice took—his mien of command that had 
the force of a menace in it as he stood upreared 
before me, his nostrils wide, his face a dingy 
sallow, one arm thrusting the little volume at me, 
the other hanging at his side with the fingers 
clenched. 

‘I dare not take that oath,’ said I, after a little 
spell of thinking, with every nerve in me tight- 
strung, so to speak, in readiness to defend myself 
should he attack me. ‘Miss Teimple will cer- 


tainly inquire what our talk has been about; I 
will not undertake to be silent to her, sir, Keep 
your secret. It is not too late. Your narrative 
is one of shipwreck, and so far there is nothing 
in it to betray.’ 

With that I rose. 

‘Stop!’ he exclaimed ; ‘you may tell the lady. 
There need be no objection. I see how it lies 
betwixt you and her, and I’m not so onreason- 
able as to reckon she’ll never be able to coax it 
out of ye. No. Your interests ’ll be hers, and of 
course she goes along with us. *Tis my crew I’m 
thinking of,’ 

I was horribly puzzled. At the same time 
curiosity was growing in me; and with the swift- 
ness of thought I reflected that whether I had 
his secret or not it would be all the same; 
he was most assuredly a madman in this direc- 
tion, anyhow, if not in others; and it could be 
nothing more than some insane fancy which he 
had it in his head to impart, and which might be 
worth hearing if only for the sake of recalling 
it as an incident of this adventure when Miss 
Temple and I should have got away from the 
a 

‘Mr Dugdale, you will swear, sir,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Very well,’ said 1; ‘but put it a little more 
mildly, please.—Or see! suffer me to swear in 
my own way. Give me that book. 

I observed that his hand was trembling 
violently as I took the volume from him. 

‘I swear, I said, ‘to keep secret from all 
mortal persons in this world saving Miss Temple 
whatever it is your intention now to tell me, 
So help me God, and I put the book to my 
lips) ‘That oath excludes your crew,’ I added, 
‘and I hope you’re satisfied ?’ 

His face took a little complexion of life, and he 
almost siniled. 

*It’ll do—oh yes, it’ll do,’ he exclaimed. 
knew I could count upon you. 
it. 

He resumed his seat, and leaning towards me 
with his unwinking eyes fixed upon my face as 
usual, he proceeded thus. 

(To be continued.) 
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Now then for 


HYACINTH CULTURE IN HOLLAND. 


Tue Hyacinth, which beautifies our homes and 
gardens with its graceful bright-coloured spikes, 
even before Spring has ‘come o’er the mountains 
with light and song,’ is the source of much wealth 
to our friends the Dutch. At the present time 
there is in Holland a tract of land equal to about 
one thousand English acres used for the cultiva- 
tion of Hyacinth bulbs, and it is estimated that 
nearly forty thousand Dutch folks are directly 
dependent on the trade for their livelihood. 
Many millions of the bulbs are annually exported, 
Great Britain and the United States of America 
being their best customers; and Dutch Hyacinths 
are now household flowers in all parts of the 
civilised world. 

The mother-species of most of the cultivated 
Hyacinth race is Hyacinthus orientalis, a native, 
as its specific name implies, of the East. It is 
found wild in abundance on the shores of the 
Levant, in Cilicia, where it grows seven thousand 
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feet up the mountains, and eastward to Mesopo- 
tamia. The year of its introduction into Holland 
cannot now be determined. It is very probable 
that, like Ranunculus Asiaticus, it was carried 
into Italy by some returning Crusaders, and 
thence introduced into Western Europe, where, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, it found 
a congenial home on the moist, sandy flats of 
Holland. Some authorities fix the date as 1585, 
others 1596. We know, however, that Hyacinths 
were grown in the Botanical Gardens of the city 
of Leyden in the year 1600, as they are men- 
tioned in a Catalogue still extant of plants culti- 
vated in these gardens in that year. 

In another plant Catalogue dated 1602, several 
varieties of Spustdinn orientalis are specified, 
which shows that some progress was being made 
in Hyacinth culture even in these early days. 
The colour of the first cultivated specimen is 
doubtful. It may have been white, blue, purple, 
or pink. All the wild specimens of it in the 
alution of the British Botanical Gardens at 
Kew have blue flowers. 

The Tulip mania early in the eighteenth 
century seems to have withdrawn the attention 
of the Dutch from the Hyacinth, as the historical 
facts recorded regarding it during the continuance 
of that unreasoning craze are very meagre. Yet 
it cannot have been entirely neglected, for St 
Simon, in an interesting book on the Hyacinth 
published in 1768, enumerates as many as two 
thousand distinct varieties which were then 
grown in Holland. 

Like many other plants, after being under 
cultivation for some years, the Hyacinth showed 
a tendency to produce semi-double and double 
flowers. These in the early days of its culture 
were regarded as monstrosities, and treated accord- 
ingly. Whenever one revealed itself among the 
seedlings, it was destroyed. About the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, however, double 
flowers which had escaped detection, and were 
thus allowed to come into full bloom, were seen 
to possess a distinctive beauty, and soon attained 
great popularity. A famous double variety named 
‘King of Great Britain, with elegant rose-col- 
oured flowers, was sold for one hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling soon after double varieties 
became popular. In 1734, when the Tulip mania 
had somewhat abated, the stock of a new double 
blue variety named ‘Non Plus Ultra,’ which con- 
sisted of one large and eight small bulbs, was 
sold by public auction for £133, 8s. 6d. One 
single bulb of a new double red variety brought 
eighty-three pounds to its fortunate raiser in 
1815. Such extraordinary prices show that the 
Dutch of those days had faith in the Hyacinth. 
Its value now to their descendants fully justifies 
their faith. 

The Bulb-farms are nearly all situated on the 
sandy flats between the cities of Haarlem and 
Leyden. The former city is the centre of the 
trade. There the dealers and larger growers 
have offices and stores. The soil in which the 
Hyacinths are grown is a light, fine sand, which 
is generally dry on the surface, but immediately 
below moist and cool. It matters not how dry 
and hot the weather may be, there is always 
plenty of moisture a few inches beneath the 
surface, which keeps the bulbs sweet and healthy. 
Should a period of wet weather set in, the super- 


fluous water easily percolates through the fine 
sandy soil, and the land soon regains its normal 
healthy moistness. 

The ground is very heavily manured every two 
or three years with cow manure, which is brought 
from all parts of the country, and is a valuable 
source of profit to the Dutch dairymen. This 
manure is kept in heaps until it has become 
thoroughly decomposed before being put on the 
. The farms are all similar in appearance. 

idiness and order in the manner af culture 
are almost invariable. The fields vary from five 
to twenty or twenty-five acres in extent, and are 
cut up.into patches by canals and ditches, which 
intersect the whole farm, and cross each other at 
right angles. The canals are wide enough to 
admit of the passage of a good-sized boat, and 
consequently require to be bridged wherever com- 
munication between the plots is necessary. The 
ditches are narrow enough to be stepped over. 
Water being always present in these cuttings, the 
irrigation is perfect. The surface of the fields 
is usually about two feet above the level of the 
water. All the farms are connected with the 
extensive canal system of Holland by means of 
these private canals, this arrangement enabling 
the farmers to draw their supplies of manure 
and the other necessaries of their trade from all 
_ of the country, and to send off the ripened 

ulbs to the shipping ports. The canals running 
through the farms are quite green in summer 


| with the little aquatic plant, the Lesser Duck- 


weed (Lemna minor); and when a boat passes 
along, all the water the visitor sees is a small 
triangular bit at the stern, which is soon green 
again as the little plant floats back into place. 

The custom, in the early days of bulb-growing, 
was to plant the same ground only once in three 
years. Now, however, the Dutch find that 
Hyacinths and most other bulbs do very well if 
ylanted on the same ground each second year. 

he land is divided into two portions, one of 
which is planted with the bulbs, while the other 
is dug and heavily manured. The latter portion 
is allowed to lie fallow, or is planted with a crop, 
such as potatoes, suited to prepare the soil for 
the bulbs. 

Every bulb, even the smallest, is lifted and 
planted once a year. September and October are 
the planting months. The bulbs are placed in 
rows in large beds, each variety being kept 
separate, and carefully labelled with a wooden 
label containing its name or number stuck in 
the ground at the beginning. The large bulbs 
are put in first, then the smaller ones. This 
arrangement mars somewhat the effect of the 
beds at flowering-time, as strong growing bulbs 
are seen blooming side by side with much 
weaker ones. However, utility, not ornament, 
makes the rule, and after all, it does not matter 
much, as the flowers are only permitted to open 
far enough to allow of their being proved true 
to colour or name, and then cut off. iis cutting 
off of the flower-spike lets the leaves develop to 
their fullest extent, and helps to strengthen and 
enlarge the bulbs. 

As soon as the planting is finished, which 
is always by the oe of October, the ground is 
covered to the depth of four inches by reed- 
grass or straw, to keep off the frost, which is there 
much more severe than in this country. In 
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the emilder days of spring, when the growth 
begins to appear, this covering is gradually taken 
off. 


The flowering season is generally about the 
end of April; sometimes not till well on in May 
if the season is late’ When the flowers have 
been proved, the spikes are cut off, and the 
plants left in this condition to mature. 

Towards the end of June the leaves are well 
withered ; the bulbs are then lifted, the foliage 
cut off down to the neck of the bulbs, and the 
roots carefully trimmed off. They are then 
carried into sheds and placed on dry shelves, 
where they remain from four to six weeks. 
Packing and exporting then begin, which duties 
engage the attention of all the workers on the 
farm till September arrives, when the planting- 
time has again come round. 

For the export trade, the Hyacinths are gene- 
rally made up in four sizes or qualities. First : 
the largest, soundest, and best-shaped named 
bulbs. Second: second-size named belie. Third: 
bulbs suitable for bedding-out purposes. These 
are usually made up in colours, and are unnamed. 
Fourth: the smallest size, and badly-shaped 
bulbs. 

The methods employed to increase the number 
of bulbs are various and interesting. The oldest 
and most natural way is to leave the bulb in the 
ground after it has reached its full development, 
when a number of offsets are formed round the 
parent bulb, which then decays. Another method 
is to hollow out good-sized bulbs so that the 
lower part and a portion of the inside are taken 
away. After being planted, a number of bulbils 
are formed inside this shell between its several 
remaining layers. Still another way in which 
propagation is effected is by making several deep 
cuts across the bottom part of the bulb, the cuts 
crossing each other near the centre. Soon after 
planting, young bulbs are formed in these in- 
cisions. 

The second and third methods are usually 
adopted. Some varieties are found to produce 
better results when hollowed, others, when cut. 
When hollowing is the process used, the young 
bulbs take six years to reach maturity; when 
cutting is employed, they mature, as a rule, in 
four years. owever, by hollowing, a larger 
number of bulbils is produced, which result com- 
pensates for the longer time required to grow 
them to marketable size. 

The farmers have many enemies to contend 
against. The worst of these is a disease called 
‘the Rot,’ which is caused by a fungus. Some- 
times the whole stock of a variety is destroyed 
by it in one season. To protect themselves from 
its ravages, they divide the most valuable varie- 
ties into two or more lots and plant them in 
separate fields. In this way, coal one portion 
be attacked by the fungus, the other may be safe. 
In the larger farms, during the growing season, 
workers are detailed whose duty is to go round 
the beds and watch for any appearance of the 
‘rot.’ As soon as a bulb is seen to be attacked, 
it is pulled out and burned. Rats and mice are 
also very destructive. These vermin find shelter 
among the dry grass protecting the bulbs during 
winter, and sometimes exterminate whole beds of 
fine bulbs. 

Many efforts have been made in this and other 


countries to obtain a share of the Hyacinth- 
seagere.. trade, but hitherto these attempts have 
en almost fruitless. Whether the means em- 
ployed were at fault, or the climatic conditions 
unsuitable, it is difficult to say. When spoken to 
on the subject, the bulb-farmers of Haarlem say 
that they have no fear of competition from any 
direction, as the natural advantages they possess 
in soil and climate place them beyond its reach. 


FORGET-ME-N OT, 
CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 


THE hour was a little after two in the morn- 
ing; a perfect silence, broken at intervals by 
the roll of some passing carriage, or faint echo 
of distant music, reigned in the streets of Vanity 
Fair. Vere Dene swept down the marble steps, 
with their coating of crimson cloth, which lay 
before the Marchioness of Hurlingham’s residence 
in Park Lane, her head drawn up, the Vere 
diamonds flashing in the lamplight under her 
thin gossamer wrap. There had been some faint 
surprise, a little well-bred expostulation at her 
early departure ; and Lord Bearhaven, standing 
at the carriage door bare-headed and regretful, 
murmured against the fates. ‘Your presence is 
absolutely necessary ?’ he asked. 

‘Absolutely. You understand everything, and 
besides, I should be so miserably anxious all the 
time.—Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, Miss Dene ; or, rather, let us say 
au revoir.’ 

The carriage rolled away into the darkness, 
carrying with it no delicious whirl of thought, 
no sweet consciousness of a night of triumph. 
Lord Bearhaven threw a coat over his evening 
dress and hailed an empty cab crawling down the 
street. A moment later, he, too, was hurrying 
Arlington Street way. 

There was a fitful gleam of light in some 
of the windows at No. 281 as the carriage drew 
up and the door opened. A few feet farther on 
was a hackney coach with the outline of a police- 
man on the box with the cabman, the conveyance 
from Starr and Fortiter’s, in which their confi- 
dential agent had arrived to convey the Vere 
diamonds to safe custody. 

Under the subdued light of the shaded lamps, 
Vere waited, but for what she scarcely knew. 
The ancient butler, a faithful old servant of 
Vavasour Dene’s, came forward with a poor 
attempt to conceal his agitation. ‘Some one has 
been inquiring for you, Miss,’ he said. ‘I did 
not know what todo, I had to hide him in the 
library. But’—— 

‘Who is up, Semmes? Are all the servants in 
bed ? 

‘Every one except myself and Miss Ashton, 
Miss, Your maid said you left orders for her 
not to wait for you. Mr Winchester has been 
here some time; but where he is now I know 
no more than’—— 

‘And the agent from Star1’s, where is he ?’ 

‘In the breakfast-room. He has been here half 
an hour,’ 

Vere’s heart was beating fast enough now; a 
curious choking in her throat checked her ready 
flow of speech for a moment. Then all the 
dominant courage of her nature seemed to come 
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again, strengthening every nerve and limb, till 
she felt almost exulting in her audacity of pur- 
pose. She swept up the stairs leading to her 
dressing-room, her face calm and placid, as if she 
had no consciousness of danger, a profusion of 
soft wax-lights flashing upon the living fire of 
jewels gleaming on her dusky hair and round the 
full white throat. For a moment she stood con- 
templating her own perfect loveliness, then she 
removed the glittering jewels from her wrists 
and throat and bosom and placed them one by 
one in their leathern cases, Taking the cases 
from the table, she walked down the stairs again. 
At the foot of the stairs stood Ashton, a smile 
of uneasy meaning upon his neat handsome face, 
a smile of uncertainty as to his welcome. They 
made a strange picture as they stood thus, this 
brother and sister, after a parting nearly five 
years old, as different now as light from darkness, 
as wide asunder as the poles. 

‘Come with me,’ Vere whispered, conscious of 
the danger of being overheard, at the same time 
leading the way into a small room half-concealed 
behind a bank of gardenias and tuberoses, and 
where one dim light was burning. ‘You have 
chosen a strange time for your visit, Chris. You 
might have selected a more appropriate hour.’ 
Her eyes wandered over him from head to foot, 
over all the signs of pitiless poverty he bore, till 
her heart melted, at all the pure sisterly love 
came to the surface. 

‘Chris, Chris, what have I done that you 
should treat me like this? Why do you keep 
away from me as you have done, when all mine 
is yours, and I would have sacrificed it all to 
help ‘ied 
Ashton turned away his face as if the words 
had been the lashes of a whip ; even the thicken- 
ing folds of self-pity which the years of trouble 
and misfortune had wrapped around him were 
penetrable to one touch of K ature. 

‘Do not grudge me the last embers of my 
manhood,’ said he with an imploring gesture. 
‘Don’t make it any harder, Vere.’ 

‘I hate to hear you talk like this, Vere 
answered, her voice trembling. ‘You, a young 
man, with all the years before you; time enough 
to wipe out the stain and regain your honour- 
able name.’ 

‘An honourable name for me, with the recol- 
lection of the cowardly part I am playing at this 
moment! But cost what it will, I play the 
hypocrite no longer.—Do you guess what brings 
me here to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, Chris ; I know only too well what brings 
you here to-night.’ 

So utterly surprised was Ashton by the unex- 
pases reply, that he could only cling to the 
ack of the chair against which he was standing 
and regard the speaker with starting eyes. That 
Vere had been taken into Winchester’s confi- 
dence he had not had the smallest conception. 

‘Is it possible you can really know? And if 
you have discovered everything, why do you not 
ring the bell and order your servants to thrust 
me out into the street? What can you gain by 
keeping me here ?’ 

‘Much that I want—much. that you need also. 
Chris, it is folly for you and me to stand here 
wasting bitter words. You came here because 
there was no help for it; you imagine yourself 
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to be deserted. Even now, we are all doing our 
best to save you.’ 

Ashton laughed mirthlessly. 
cried. ‘And how?’ 

‘How, another hour will prove. For the 
— I am merely an instrument in cleverer 

ands than my own. Only wait and see.’ 

‘Your patience will be tried no longer.—Vere, 
are you ready ?’ 

The suddenness of the interruption caused 

brother and sister to turn uneasily. In the dim 
light, Winchester’s tall figure was faintly visible, 
though the lamp shining on his face showed 
it illuminated by a smile of hope and pleasurable 
expectation, His very presence seemed to give 
them a fresh meed of comfort. Vere would have 
spoken, only that he laid a finger on her lip and 
— silently to the door. For a moment 
Tere hesitated, as if half afraid; but gathering 
up her courage, somewhat shaken by the unex- 
pected interview, without another word took up 
the jewel cases and left the room. 

A bright light was burning in the breakfast 
room as she entered. There was still the con- 
sciousness of unseen danger, till beyond, in the 
darkness of an inner apartment, she discerned 
the outline of Winchester’s figure as he came in 
noiselessly by another door. There was only 
one other person present, a tall, slim individual 
with a mt black moustache, and gleaming eyes, 
but little dimmed by the pince-nez he wore. He 
bowed, and brightened visibly as Vere laid the 
leathern cases upon the table. 

‘You come from Starr and Fortiter’s, I pre- 
sume?’ she asked. 

‘I have the honour to be their confidential 
clerk, madam,’ replied the agent smoothly. ‘If 
you will be good enough to read this letter, you 
will see that I am what I represent. In such 
matters we usually take every precaution.’ 

Vere glanced through the letter carelessly ; 
after which, at the clerk’s direction, she initialled 
With almost suspicious alacrity he took up 
the cases, and with another profound bow, walked 
towards the door, As he did so, Winchester 
came out of the inner apartment and stopped 
him with a gesture. 

‘I hardly think this is quite formal,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps Miss Dene has no objection to my 
asking a few questions?—And you, sir, pray, be 
seated. If Miss Dene will do me the favour to 
retire for a moment’ 

Vere wanted no second bidding. Already her 
courage, high as it was, began to fail. It had 
been a trying night, and the sense of danger 
overpowering. Moreover, the evil had not been 
seen, but rather implied. Without waiting to 
hear more, she left the apartment, and stepped 
across to the little room opposite, fearful lest 
Ashton might in a moment of rashness betray 
himself. 

Directly the last sound of her footsteps had 
died away, the patent politeness of Winchester’s 
manner underwent a change. ‘Now, you scoun- 
drel,’ he said grimly, ‘give me those jewels.’ 

“My good sir, I am quite at a loss to know 
who you are; but, representing as I do one of 
the first houses in town’ 

‘You are at no loss to know who I am,’ Win- 
chester returned, approaching the agent, and 
with a dexterous movement, removing wig, mous- 
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tache. and glasses from the other’s face. ‘My 
name is Winchester, and yours is Wingate. 
There is not the least occasion to deny the 
fact.’ 

Wingate, for he it was, dropped the cases and 
staggered into a seat. For a moment he meas- 
ured his antagonist with his eye, and despair- 
ingly gave up the wild idea of a struggle as at 
once hopeless and perilous. An instant of wild 
battled rage was followed by a cold trembling 
of the limbs. There remained only a last effort 
for freedom to be made, and as the detected thief 
remembered the forged acceptance in his pocket, 
his spirits rose to the encounter. ‘Perhaps you 
will be good enough to prove what my name is,’ 
he answered doggedly. 

‘Prove it!’ Winchester echoed contemptuously ; 
‘yes, before a jury, if you like. Do Starr and 


Fortiter’s agents generally do their business in | 


disguise, with a cab waiting for them outside 
with a pantomime policeman alongside the 
driver? The scheme was a very neat one ; but, 
<n Yona for you, I happen to know every- 
thing. 

‘En apres,” said Wingate, with all the cool 
insolence at his command. ‘Upon my word, you 
carry matters with a high hand. Perhaps you 
forget that I hold an “open sesame” that will 
allow me to depart whether you like it or not.’ 

*’Pon my word, I am greatly obliged to you 
for mentioning it,’ Winchester returned. ‘You 
are naturally alluding to the acceptance you stole 
from my studio’ 

‘Bearing the forged name of Lord Bear- 
haven.’ 

‘Bearing the forged name of Lord Bearhaven. 
Exactly. For that reminder also allow me to 
tender you my sincere thanks. 
audacious rascal, Mr Wingate, a truism we 
both appreciate. If that bill was in my pocket, 
you would not feel so easy as you do.’ 

‘Certainly. That, as you are perfectly aware, 
is my sheet-anchor. Come what may, you dare 
not prosecute me ; and so far as I am concerned, I 
shall walk out of this room as freely as I came in.’ 

‘That is very likely,’ Winchester returned 
dryly. ‘But if I may venture to prophesy, not 
without paying something for your freedom. 
You may rest assured of one thing, that unless 
that bill is in my possession, your exit will be 
accompanied by an official not altogether uncon- 
nected with Scotland Yard.’ 

‘You would force it from me,’ Wingate cried, 
the first real feeling of alarm getting the better 
of his matchless audacity. ‘You would never 
dare’ 

‘I would dare anything. Can’t you see that 
you are completely in my power? However, I 
do not desire to use force ; it would be bad for 
me, and a great deal worse for you. You are 
counting upon Lord Bearhaven’s character for 
severity, and also how you can be revenged upon 
Ashton for betraying you. Upon my word, 
when I think of everything, the cool villainy of 
this plot, now I have you in arm’s length, I can 
scarcely refrain from thrashing you within an 
inch of your life; and I should do so with the 
liveliest satisfaction.’ 

‘You will treat me as a gentleman,’ Wingate 
faltered, shrinking back with blanched lips and 
chattering teeth, He was completely cowed ; 


You are an} 


but the malignant cunning of his nature did 
not fail him quite yet. ‘I—I could do a lot of 
harm. If I sent to Lord Bearhaven and said 
to him’—— 

‘Should you like to see him?’ Winchester 
asked abruptly. 

Wingate’s dark eyes blazed with the intensity 
of impotent malice. ‘Like to see him!’ he cried. 
‘I would give anything, five years of my life, if 
I could, for the opportunity of ten minutes’ con- 
versation at this moment,’ 

Winchester touched the little silver bell on 
the table. ‘I am delighted to be in a position 
to accommodate you,’ he replied cheerfully, as 
Semmes entered. ‘Will you be kind enough 
to ask Lord Bearhaven to step this way ? 

A moment later, Bearhaven entered, calm, 
cool, and slightly contemptuous, in his immacu- 
late evening dress, and foshies down from his 
superior height upon the thoroughly bewildered 
Wingate; while Winchester, content to leave 
the matter in such competent hands, discreetly 
vanished. 

‘You wished to speak to me,’ said the new- 
comer after a long pause. ‘I would advise you 
to be brief in your confidences, Mr Wingate.’ 

‘Captain Wingate, if you have no objection,’ 
responded the discomfited rascal, with a fair 
assumption of ease. ‘Let us preserve the ordi- 
nary courtesies,’ 

‘Pooh, my good fellow, a jury will not recog- 
nise so fine a distinction, I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you of your promised treat, but every- 
thing is known tome. Your confederate Chivers 
—Benjamin Chivers, to be correct—has disclosed 
everything. We know how you ingratiated your- 
self into the good graces of Starr and Fortiter’s 
agent, how you stole his credentials from him, 
and where he lies drugged at this moment. 
What you are most desirous of mentioning is 
that forged bill bearing my signature. Will you 


' be surprised to hear that I knew all about that 


three years ago ?? 

‘But if I liked to disclose the facts, my lord,’ 
broke in Wingate, now thoroughly alarmed, ‘if 
I am pressed to do so’—— 

‘You dare not,’ Lord Bearhaven sternly replied. 
‘I am not going to argue with you one way or 
another. Let me bring myself down to your 
level. Try it; and I will be prepared to acknow- 
ledge the signature, and Mr Winchester will be 
prepared to swear you stole the bill from his 
studio.—And I think,’ concluded the speaker, 
with stinging contempt—‘I think that you will 
be a long while in persuading a jury to give 
credence to your story. Lord Bearhaven’s testi- 
mony, I presume, will go further than that of 
a well-known sharper and blackleg,’ 

Wingate’s head fell lower and lower, till his 
face rested on his hands. The struggle, long and 
severe, had been too much for even his temerity. 
‘I am quite in your power,’ he said. ‘1 think, 
I hope you will not be hard upon me. Tell me 
what I must do, and it shall be done.’ 

‘The acceptance you have at this moment in 
your possession—nay, do not prevaricate ; it is 
your last chance ; so you may expect little mercy 
from me. Place it in my hands and trust to 
my discretion.’ 

‘And supposing I agree—what then? I will 
make terms’ 
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‘You will do nothing of the kind ; it is I who 
will make terms. Hand it over without another 
word and you leave here a free man. I say no 
more.’ 

Slowly, grudgingly, Wingate drew from his 
breast-pocket a worn leather case, and taking 
therefrom a narrow slip of paper, handed it to 
Lord Bearhaven, as if it had been some precious 
treasure at which his soul recoiled from parting 
with. After a hasty glance at its contents, Lord 
Bearhaven held it over the flame of a lamp till 
nothing but a few blackened ashes remained in 
his fingers. 

‘Now you may go,’ he said, with a motion 
towards the door. ‘Allow me to see you safely 
off the premises. Your cab is still at the door, 
I think. You must make your own peace with 
the cabman and the artificial policeman. 

Winchester was standing in the hall somewhat 
impatiently waiting for the termination of the 
interview. One glance at the detected scoun- 
drel’s face was sufficient evidence of the successful 
issue. As Wingate disappeared in the darkness, 
Bearhaven turned to the artist and held out his 
hand. 

‘I think we can congratulate ourselves, he 
said. ‘The paper we spoke of no longer exists. 
—And now I will retire, if you have no objection. 
Miss Dene will not care to see me again to-night, 
especially as—you understand’ 

Winchester nodded; it would have been impos- 
sible to express his feelings in words. Once 
alone, he ran lightly up-stairs to the drawing- 
room, where Chris and Vere together with Miss 
Ashton were awaiting him. As he entered, the 
light was falling full upon Vere’s face, from 
which all the pride and haughtiness had gone, 
leaving it soft and tearful. There was a tremor 
of her limbs, her lips worked unsteadily as she 
tried to smile in return for his bright face. For 
a moment all were sileut, Ashton watching them 
without daring to speak. 

‘It is done, he said gently, noting the dumb 
piteous appeal in Chris's eyes. ‘Thank Heaven, 
you are free at last.’ 

There was another silence, at the end of which 
he told them all. Miss Ashton, weeping quietly, 
hung on every word with breathless admiration. 
To Winchester she firmly believed there was 
nothing impossible ; this favourite erring nephew 
had always been the delight and terror of her 
simple life. Now the tale was told, the play 
was ended. With a passionate sigh, Winchester 
turned to go. 

‘This is no longer any place for us,’ he said.— 
‘Chris, are you coming with me?’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, cried Miss 
Ashton, firm for the only time in her amiable 
existence. ‘I will give Semmes orders to lock 
every door and bring me the keys.—Jack, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself !’ 

Winchester sighed again wistfully as Aunt 
Lucy bustled out of the room. He held out his 
hand to Vere, but she could not, or would not, 
see. At the door he lingered for a moment with 
a backward glance; and Vere, looking up at 
length, their eyes met, each telling their own 
tale in the same mute language. 

He was at her side in a moment. ‘What dare 
I say?’ he asked. 


not say? What did you promise years ago, and 
how have you fulfilled that promise? Do you 
think that I forget so easily—that because riches 
and prosperity have come to me—— Oh! can’t 
you see? Can’t you say something I may 
not ?’ 


‘Is it that you care for me, darling—that you 
still love me ?’ 

‘Iam weak and foolish ; but I cannot help it, 
Jack, Vere cried with her face aflame. ‘Oh, 
how blind you have been, and how unhappy L! 
Of course it is—What will people say? What 
do I care what people say, when | am the 
happiest girl in England !—But, Jack, there is 
one thing I would not have them say, that I had 
actually to ask a man to—to marry me.’ 

There was a great glow of happiness upon 
Winchester’s face, reflected in a measure on 
Ashton’s pallid cheek. For a few moments he 
dared not trust himself to utter the words trem- 
bling on his lips. 

‘You always had my love,’ he said pre- 
sently. ‘Fate has been very goud to me in spite 
of myself. My darling, if you are willing to 
brave the world, you shall never regret it so long 
as God gives me health and strength to shield 
you.—Chris, have you nothing to say ?’ 

‘Only, that you may be as happy as you 
deserve to be. And what you have done for 
me to-night, with God’s help, you shall be repaid 
for, all the days of your life—And now, Vere 
may perhaps be persuaded to let us go.’ 

‘I will, she whispered, ‘for I know you will 
come again to-morrow. To-morrow—rather to- 
day ; for, see, the sun has risen, and daylight has 
come at last! Frep. M. WHIte. 


THE ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. 


Ir is the glory and the pride of the English- 
speaking race that they are the outdoor-game 
people vf the world. There is much solid truth 
in the saying that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. Englishmen owe their 
unrivalled tp sa health, mental and bodily 
vigour, pluck, endurance, and good-nature largely 
to their fondness of outdoor exercise, without 


| which it would be vain to look for such a result 


even in so happy a fusion of the Briton, the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane. The French- 
man laughs at cricket and ridicules football. The 
result is a national character brimming over with 
éclat, but deficient in stamina, The Spaniard, the 
Italian, the Greek, have all the laziness of the 
Gaul exaggerated, without even his fitful energy. 
Their complaint is Pecksniftian, it is chronic. In 
his Irish element the Britisher has all the go and 
dash of the French; while from his slightly 
hlegmatic mixture of English and Scotch blood 
ne has derived something of the intrepid and 
long-sustained perseverance of the North Ame- 
rican Indian. It is this unique combination, 
applicable at once to the intellectual and the 
hysical part of his nature, that won for the 
Englishman Crécy and Poitiers, that made the 
epic Westward Ho! possible, and packed the 
would-be despot of the nineteenth century off to 
St Helena. 

But there is a danger which has lately become 
more and more evident. Englishmen ought to 
profit by their glorious history, and to have a 


tp ‘What dare you say? Rather, what dare you 
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care that what has been in the past a source of | tennis, enter the gymnasium, the swimming-bath, 
strength shall not become a source of weakness, | the cycling track. What is wanted is a change 
It is very necessary to guard against any abuse | in the kind of occupation. It would be as absurd 
of athletics, for there is a disposition abroad to | as it would be unfair to deny to the head-worker 
allow them to usurp the position of an end in | all the pleasures of literature, or to require the 
themselves, instead of remaining only an import- | worker with his hands to forego all the delights 
ant means to a useful end. Too much produces |.of outdoor games. But enough has been said to 
similar effects to not enough. In avoiding the indicate the direction which the recreation of 
Scylla of abstinence” from games, Englishmen | the respective classes should take. No hard and 
are falling into the Charybdis of excess. Field- | rigid line can possibly be drawn if it were only 
sports are a desirable part of a perfect education, | for the reason that many employments partake 
the progress of the whole man, soul and mind | both of the character of manual and of mental 
and body. It is a natural law that when a) labour. 

faculty or a muscle ceases to be used, it begins) Even when the surplus energy is directed into 
to be impaired, and may ultimately become hope- | the right channel, it is necessary to guard against 
lessly paralysed. And the converse is just as| an over-use of it. The oe spirit has 
true, and hardly, if at all, less disastrous in its| infected sport to an unparalleled degree. In 
effects. When an organ is unduly developed, the | place of the lowly disciple of Izaak Walton 
balance of nature is disturbed. The abnormal is | enjoying with placid delight the landscape and 
always repulsive, witness the top-heavy appear- | the pastoral calm, and satisfied with a few fish as 
ance of the prize-fighter, whose shoulders, chest, | they come, many anglers engage in a fierce 
and arms have been developed at the expense of | struggle for pre-eminence and renown totally 
his legs. In the same way the unnatural growth | foreign to the genius of the art. Football players 
of the physical is to be deprecated, because it | and cricketers play, not for amusement, but to 
implies the stunting of the spiritual and the | win Challenge Cups. The primary object now 
mental. But viewed only from a_ severely | is to beat the record. To coast gently down a 
physical standpoint, over-indulgence in exercise | decline on an ordinary bicycle, with the fragrant 
produces most baneful results. The proper func- | zephyr kissing the receptive cheek and playing 
tion of athletics is not to make athletes, but men. | hide-and-seek with the ringlets of the fair tri- 
The perfect man, if such there be, is he who cyclist, is not enough. It is voted tame by 
preserves a just equilibrium between work and | common consent to drink in the view, it is im- 
play. Any preponderance of the one or the! perative to tear down the hill on the ungraceful 
other must inevitably be accompanied by un-| Rover, or the journey from Land’s End to John 


* children. 


desirable effects. When play becomes a business, | 
it is at once prostituted. But apart from pro- | 
fessionalism pure and simple in games, it is an 
unmitigated abuse to make a toil of a pleasure. 
The extent to which it has become so has evoked | 
a warning protest from an eminent physician. 
Says he: ‘Play, with millions, has become the 
chief thought and business of life. It is no 
longer relaxation or recreation—it has developed | 
into a most dangerous, a most pernicious over- | 
exercise of heart and muscles, a profligate ex- 
penditure of the vital surplus-force of the frame | 
required for mental and moral uses, and which, | 
so wasted, will in a few years realise a harvest 
of death through heart-disease, and, in the future, 
entail a lessened constitutional power upon the 
Fatigue and violent exercise not only 
injure the body, they load the system with waste 
matter and lessen the energy of the brain.’ 

All this is largely brought about by ignorance 
of the true province of recreation, which is to 
develop those muscles and faculties least brought 
into play in the pursuit of a daily avocation, and 
to maintain constitutional rather than physical 
strength. The most suitable form of recreation 
for the manual labourer, the carpenter, the 
mason, the artisan, the mechanic, whose labour, 
if not purely physical, is mainly so, is not boxing, 
rowing, cycling, and football, but an exercise 
of those mental qualities with which they have 
been endowed, and which will otherwise become 
the victims of dry-rot through disuse. The 
recreation for these is reading, science, geometry, 
chess. But to the tired brain-worker, such pur- 
suits would be no relaxation, no recreation, but 
only an aggravation of his weariness. If he 
wishes to turn his leisure to good account he will 
walk, ride, run, jump, row, play football, cricket, 


vo’ Groat’s House will have been in vain, because 
it has oceupied a quarter of an hour longer than 
the best on record. Hence the prospect for the 
rider is strictly limited to the portion of road 
exactly beneath his eye. This is not pleasure ; 


_ it is hard work, producing an inevitable reaction 


in flaccid tendon and aching limb, work which 
would be severely kicked against, and justly 
so, if demanded by an employer. The right 
spirit which so many require to have renewed 
within them, and that should pervade athletic 
as well as intellectual education, is not the 
desire to cover so much distance or acquire so 
much knowledge, but so to conduct affairs bodily 
and mental as to preserve a sound mind in 
a healthy body. The man of the future, ‘the 
improved man,’ will doubtless regard with aston- 
ishment in the British Museum the skeleton of 
the man of the later part of the nineteenth 
century with the bicycle a. 

The proper man is he who enjoys good health 
without knowing it. To him, as to that true 
peptician, who, questioned as to the state of his 
system, replied that he had none, training is the 
fad of the valetudinarian, Yet it is impossible 
to enter the dressing-room of a modern athlete 
without being assailed by the smell of embroca- 
tions and lotions, bearing silent but eloquent 
witness to sprains and stiffnesses which ought not 
to exist. The spirit of competition has indeed 
so pervaded the domain of athletics, that it 
becomes all who love games for the relaxation 
and exercise they afford to see to it that they 
do nothing to encourage or to aggravate it. Let 
them not countenance the action of any club that 
deems it necessary to uphold its prestige by 
hiring professionals or offering large prizes. Let 
them protest against the undermining of constitu- 
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tions by over-training. Above all, let them try 
to infuse into the youth of England the idea 
that while a healthy rivalry in games imparts a 
stimulus and adds a zest, unbridled competition 
will reap its own bitter fruit of physical degrada- 
tion and disease. The antidote lies here. Then 


might we anticipate and realise a return to the- 


simplicity of older times when the Queen of Love 
and Beauty dispensed the modest premium to the 
vanquisher in the tourney; or to that period, 
still more remote, yet not less worthy of imitation 
in this regard, when the victor ludorwm felt that 
he received his full meed of praise when he 
obtained at the hands of the gracious Roman 
matron the unpretentious wreath of laurels. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Some discussion has recently been raised as to 
the destructive effect of the London atmosphere 
upon the granite obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which has for some years stood on the 
Thames Embankment. According to the opinion 
of experts there is no reason for alarm, for careful 
examination has shown that no erosion of the 
stone is discoverable. When this ancient monu- 
ment was first erected on its present site, its 
surface was carefully treated with three coatings 
of a solution of silica, and this precaution has 
doubtless protected it. But the stone itself is 
peculiar in being harder and more resistent than 
other granites, a condition which is probably due 
to the absence of mica, which generally enters 
largely into the composition of granite, and gives 
to it its sparkling character. Like all the well- 
known obelisks, this one was cut from the bed 
of syenitic granite which crosses the Nile Valley 
at the first cataracts. Altogether, it has been 
exposed to the influence of the weather for thirty- 
seven centuries, and yet its hieroglyphics are 
almost as clean as the day when they were cut. 
The London air must indeed be bad if in a few 
years it could make any impression upon a stone 
which has braved so much wear and tear. 

There is trouble once more at some of the gas- 
works because of the introduction of a machine 
for emptying and recharging the retorts. This 
machine is called the Iron Man, and it consists of 
two parts—the drawing-machine and the charger. 
Each runs on rails in front of the retorts, and the 
duty of one is to take out the coke after the 
carbonising process is completed, and of the other 
to shoot a fresh charge of coal into the empty 
retorts. The machine is the invention of Mr 
John West, the late gas engineer to the Man- 
chester Corporation. He has spent thirty years 
in perfecting the machine, and it represents 
such a saving of labour that it is likely to be 
introduced into all gasworks. He reasonably 
complains that although the men have for years 
been lamenting the laboriousness of the work 
involved in charging the retorts by hand, and 
have represented the retort houses as unfit for 
human beings to work in, they threaten to strike 
because of the introduction of this machine, 
and are doing their best to prevent its being 
adopted. 

Mr F. F. Payne, writing to the American 
Naturalist, describes the operation of whistling 


for seals, which is practised by the Eskimo, and 
which he often witnessed during his prolonged 
residence at Hudson’s Strait. The huntsman, 
armed with gun or harpoon, lies full length at 
the edge of an ice-floe, and commences a low 
monotonous and continual whistling, which is 
very difficult to describe in words, Although, 
when he commences his music, not a single seal 
may be in sight, they are speedily attracted by 
the sound, and first one head will appear above 
the water, and then another, until one more ven- 
turesome than his fellows comes within striking 
distance, The hunter thereupon quickly rises to 
his feet and throws his harpoon or fires at the 
animal, as the case may be, the rest of the seals 
seeking safety in flight. The whistling was gene- 
rally more effectual if performed by an accom- 
= of the huntsman, who could then direct all 
1is attention to bagging the game. 

There has lately been quite a famine of turtle, 
and it is some comfort to reflect that the dearth 
is of a nature which does not cause any privation 
to the public at large, but is only felt by the 

richer members of the community. The normal 
| price per pound for turtle is about eightpence, 
‘and if this should seem cheap to those who know 
' what price they have to pay for a basin of turtle 
“soup, they should remember that there is little 
flesh on the animal, and that the eightpence 
‘includes its harder and useless parts. However, 
the price has recently run up to half-a-crown, 
‘and what the cost of a basin of soup must be 
under such conditions it is impossible to ima- 
ine. 

The establishment of Free Libraries in our 
| cities and towns has been the means of giving 
| some curious information regarding the kind of 
books which are most in demand, and the occupa- 
tions of those who are the most diligent readers, 
| In the last Report of the Birmingham Free Lib- 
'raries Committee there appears amongst other 
| interesting tables one that tells the occupation or 
| profession of those who borrowed books during 
‘the past year. Students and scholars head the 
, list, and clerks and bookkeepers are nearly as 
| many in number—about fourteen hundred. Next 
come errand and office boys, the number of 
volumes borrowed by them being only three 
hundred. ‘Teachers are next on the list, and 
they are followed by jewellers. Compositors and 
rinters borrowed one hundred and ninety-two 
ooks, and milliners and dressmakers one hun- 
dred and nine. At the very bottom of the list we 
find journalists borrowing six volumes, and news- 
agents and reporters only two each. From these 
statistics it would appear that those who by their 
rofession are brought most into contact with 
iterary matter do not care to take up books as 
a recreation, perhaps on the principle that a con- 
fectioner does not care much for lollipops. But 
we are inclined to think that journalists and 
others who make a profession of literature have 
generally a sufficient command of books without 
having recourse to Free Libraries. 

An experiment is reported in the Scientific 
American as having been performed by the chief 
of the San Francisco fire department, with a 
view to show the importance of establishing fire 
hydrants in the streets at frequent intervals, and 
to illustrate the loss of power by friction when 
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the distance of a main necessitates the employ- 
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ment of a great length of hose-pipe. At first a 
hose one hundred feet in length was attached to 
the hydrant, and it was shown that the water at 
the issuing nozzle had a pressure of ninety pounds, 
and that the jet could be thrown to a distance of 
two hundred and six feet. The water was now 
turned off, and an extra nine hundred feet of 
hose was attached, through which the water had 
to be forced before it reached the nozzle. The 
pressure under these circumstances was reduced 
to six pounds, and the distance traversed by the 
fountain from the jet was just one-fourth of what 
it was with the shorter length of piping. We 
too often read in the reports of fires in our own 
country that the supply of water was short ; but 
in many cases we feel convinced that this is 
caused by the great distance of the source of 


supply. 

e have all been amused at reading year after 
year, in the Postmaster-general’s Report, the 
curiosities of caligraphy revealed in the addresses 
of some of the letters received for postage, 
and other examples of ignorance on the part of 
the public. But nothing more curious has ever 
been published than the account of the manner 
in which the Post-office authorities themselves 
have framed their rules for charging for com- 
pound words in telegrams. Indeed, it would 
seem that there is no rule in the matter, but 
that each postmaster may charge as he thinks 
fit. Here are a few examples: ‘Kingston-on- 
Thames’ is counted and charged as one word, 
but ‘Kingston Cross’ is two words, ‘Gateshead- 
on-Tyne’ is counted as three words, but ‘ New- 
castle-on-Tyne’ is one word; and so on ad 
infinitum. But the most amusing example, per- 
haps, is the following: The Telegraph Acts allow 
the abbreviations ‘can’t,’ ‘won't, and ‘don’t’ 
to stand each as a single word; but the word 
‘shan’t,’ possibly because of its occasional rude 
application by the vulgar-minded, must be 
counted as two words, or be expressed in full, 
‘Shall not.’ These little differences would be 
amusing if they were not most annoying to 
business men. It is obvious that all names of 
places should be charged as one word only. 

‘Anglo-Indian, writing to the Times, makes 
a useful suggestion regarding a remedy against 
the pilfering of postage stamps, which, he says, 
has worked successfully for many years in the 
Indian Post-office, It is, that the word ‘stamped,’ 
or the initials of the user, should be written 
across the stamps at the time that they are 
affixed to letters, so as to destroy their selling 
value. This would certainly be a useful measure, 
and there could be no objection to its adoption, 
especially as firms are already permitted to per- 
forate their stamps by a machine, It is to be 
hoped that the Postmaster-general may see his 
way to grant this concession. 

At a recent meeting of the Zoological Society 
the photograph of a curious form of bird’s nest 
was exhibited by Professor Flower. The nest 
was that of a hornbill from South Africa, which 
bird lays its eggs in a hole in a tree trunk. After 
the female bird has begun to sit, her companion 
walls her in by filling up the aperture in the 
tree with clay, leaving a small opening, through 
which he passes to her a daily supply of food. 

A paper was lately read before a meeting of 


minster Palace Hotel by Dr Schacle-Sommer of 
Liverpool, on the subject of Sugar Beet-growing 
in England and Ireland. The author was of 
opinion that the present agricultural depression 
could be partially mitigated if the cultivation of 
the beet were seriously taken up, and endeavoured 
to show that a larger profit could be derived from 
this crop than from any other. He also said that 
the introduction of the beet into the rotation of 
crops usually cultivated in these islands would 
improve the soil to such an extent that other 
crops would be materially benefited, This sub- 
ject of beet cultivation is one which seems to 
come up at frequent intervals ; but trials which 
have been already made in this direction have 
not realised the anticipations of their promoters. 

A plan is to be adopted this autumn by which 
the despatch of telegrams from home-coming 
steamers will be greatly accelerated. It is pro- 
pees that as the vessel passes Tory Island, 
reland, the messages shall be enclosed in a shell 
or box and oe overboard. The packet will 
be picked up by a boat waiting for it, and will 
be taken direct to the nearest telegraph office. 
Passengers taking advantage of this means of 
communicating with their friends will pay a fee 
of one shilling for the privilege. 

The revival of experiments in mesmerism, 
under its modern name of hypnotism, seems to 
be so full of fascination to that large section of 
the public who are attracted by anything which 
has the appearance of being supernatural, that 
no opportunity should be lost to warn them that 
they are treading upon dangerous ground. It is 
doubtful whether the surgical operations which 
have lately been performed under the influence 
of hypnotism could not have been conducted 
with far greater security to the patient by the 
use of the usual anesthetics, ut supposing 
that the new agent is serviceable in surgery, 
its use should most certainly, like chloroform, 
be restricted to those who are qualified to deal 
with it. The Belgian authorities have already 
taken alarm at the spread of experiments in 
hypnotism, and have forbidden public exhibitions 
which make them the chief attraction, It is 
not so easy to stop experiments which may be 
conducted in private houses, but when people 
begin to understand that degradation of will- 
power is a step towards weakening of the brain, 
they will think seriously whether the amusement, 
if amusement it can be called, is worth the risk 
involved. 

A gentleman of Euston, Pennsylvania, has 
patented a process for silvering the back of sheets 
of celluloid so as to turn the material into a 
mirror, We do not see the exact use of such a 
mirror, the only advantage which it possesses 
over the ordinary looking-glass being that it is 
flexible and can be rolled up. 

The metal platinum has recently gone up 
nearly two hundred per cent. in price, a cir- 
cumstance which is due in the first case to the 
present activity in electrical apparatus manu- 
facture, where the metal is largely used; and 
secondarily to its increasing employment in 
photography, one of its salts being now used 
for printing permanent pictures. Hitherto, 
— has had but few uses, its chief patrons 
eing the manufacturers of certain chemicals, 
who found it economical to expend in some 
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cases a couple of thousand pounds sterling for 
a platinum crucible which would resist nearly 
every agent known. The fortunate holders of 
such apparatus will now rejoice to think that 
their investment has turned out to be so un- 
expectedly profitable. Platinum is a compara- 
tively rare metal, and is found associated with 
five others in the form of small grains which are 
found in the soil in Siberia and Brazil. 

Carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide), which is 
used so largely by mineral-water manufacturers 
for giving their goods a sparkling effervescent 
character, is generally made by treating common 
whiting or chalk with sulphuric acid. Upon 
addition of the acid to the chalk the gas is 
given off abundantly. A Liverpool firm has 
recently called attention to the superiority of 
bicarbonate of soda as a material from which to 
roduce the gas, and to an experiment by which 
its greater purity can be readily ascertained. A 
small quantity of the soda is put into one glass, 
and some whiting is put into another. A little 
acid is poured on each, and the gas is at once 
generated ; but while that formed by the soda is 
without odour, that which comes from the chalk 
has an offensive smell. It is also proved that in 
practice the generation of the gas from the soda 
is more economical, the total saving, taking into 
consideration the value of the sodic sulphate 
formed as a by-product of the process, being 
between eight and nine pounds sterling per ton 
of gas produced. 

There is at last some hope that the supply of 
water to the metropolis may be taken out of the 
hands of the eight companies who at present 
control it, and that it will be placed under muni- 
cipal management. At a recent conference of 
the local authorities of London, it was resolved 
to request the Government to introduce a Bill 
forthwith to enable the London County Council 
to acquire the undertakings of the eight com- 
panies referred to; and failing any agreement as 
to terms, to settle the matter by arbitration ; or 
failing both, to give powers for the establishment 
of an independent supply. The householders of 
London have long had to pay far too heavy a price 
for the first necessity a life, and contrary to 
every notion of fair dealing, they have been made 
to pay not upon the quantity of water consumed, 
but according to the valuation of the premises 
which they occupy. As the assessment is raised 
for parish purposes every five years, the water- 
rate is raised as well, without the companies 
spending one farthing in return, The unearned 
increment accruing to the water companies in 
this way amounts to an enormous sum, and there 
is no difficulty in understanding how it is that 
a share in one of these companies—the New 
River Corporation—fetches in the market con- 
siderably more than one hundred thousand 
pounds, 

At all Government offices, and at most large 
mercantile establishments, the clerks sign their 
names on arrival each morning ; and should they 
arrive after the time of grace has expired, they 
find that the sheet has been removed to the room 
of one of the principals, and to him they must 
explain the reason for being late. An instrument 
called the ‘Insumgraph’ has lately been intro- 
duced for checking the arrival of employees by 
mechanical means. Its principal part consists of 


a desk having an aperture in its top, below which 
travels a paper band. Upon this paper the 
arriving clerk signs his name ; but at the moment 
that the clock strikes the paper is withdrawn by 
electrical agency, and late-comers must sign on 
another sheet. 

The administration of nitrous oxide gas as an 
anesthetic in dental operations is now universal, 
and it is probable that some hundreds of persons 
in this country alone are placed under its influ- 
ence daily. Yet there is in some quarters an 
impression that its administration is more or less 
risky, and some persons would far rather suffer 
the agony of tooth extraction than be relieved of 
it by such agency. Dr Silk recently read before 
the Odontological Society some notes respecting a 
series of one thousand cases in which the gas had 
been administered for operative purposes, and 
these records should set at rest any: fears as to its 
effects, although it is always as well to act under 
medical advice in such matters. In the cases 
recorded no after-trouble was experienced, and no 
serious results, though headache was more or less 
present for a time. It is also stated that those 
subject to epilepsy can take the gas with impu- 
nity. 

The municipal authorities in Paris have issued 
an order which obliges the owners of cabs to 
provide each vehicle under their control with a 
counting apparatus. This device indicates at 
every moment the distance which the cab has 
travelled, the hour of the day, and the fare 
chargeable. The mechanism continues to act 
while the cab is stationary, and the charge for 
cab-hire is then the same as if the vehicle were 
travelling at the normal rate. It is to be hoped 
that some such system will be adopted in this 
country ; and we venture to affirm that its intro- 
duction would be beneficial to both passengers 
and cab-drivers. As matters at present stand, 
cabby very often loses a fare because of the 
indisposition of would-be passengers, ladies espe- 
cially, to subject themselves to the inevitable 
dispute as to the amount chargeable. 


THE HUDSON TUNNEL 


THE raison @étre of the projected Hudson Tunnel 
is readily made apparent by the briefest glance 
at the map of the United States. The city of 
New York is situated on Manhattan Island, and 
is separated by the Hudson River from no fewer 
than forty-two out of the forty-eight States com- 
prised in the American Union. Railways having 
a total mileage estimated to be nearly seven 
times that comprised in the entire system of the 
United Kingdom are barred by the Hudson River 
from entering New York, and perforce compelled 
to make Jersey City their termini. When we 
further state that the present population of New 
York is estimated at one and a half millions, and 
that the present traffic between New York and 
Jersey City carried by ferries is computed at no 
fewer than seventy-five million passengers and 
sixty million tons of freight per annuum, small 
wonder will be felt that more direct means of 
communication between the two cities has long 
been acknowledged a pressing necessity. 
Moreover, as our readers will readily perceive, 
the passage by ferry carries with it not merely 
the delays and expenses of transhipment, but 
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is liable to interruption through fogs, storms, or 
ice; without mentioning the constant risk of 
collision in crossing the enormous traffic passing 
up and down the river at these points. 

No one who has witnessed the immense traffic 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead will fail to 
appreciate the importance of the union of these 
two vast emporiwms of trade by means of the 
Mersey Tunnel; whilst to readers north of the 
Tweed, and more especially those having occa- 
sion frequently to cross the Firths of Forth and 
Tay, the successful completion of the two great 
triumphs of engineering, which have bridged the 
estuaries and rendered the delays and discomforts 
of the ferry services things of the past, the advan- 
tages accruing from direct communication in lieu 
of steamboat service will at the present time be 
eeey emphasised. Small wonder, there- 
ore, that our American cousins have long been 
alive to the desirability of forming direct 
means of communication beneath the Hudson 
River. 

Some years back, the scheme was vigorously 
mooted, and a commencement made to drive a 
double tunnel through the silt and mud forming 
the river-bed. When, however, in 1880 about 
one hundred yards had been driven, the water 
suddenly burst in on the men, drowning twenty 
of them and flooding the tunnel. 

Work was subsequently resumed with a pilot 
tunnel or iron tube about six feet six inches in 
diameter, which was advanced some thirty to 
forty feet ahead of the main tunnel, and sup- 
porting the iron plates of the main tunnel by 
means of radial screws. The silt and water were 
excluded from the tunnel, and prevented from 
crushing the lining by compressed air forced into 
the tunnel at a pressure of about twenty pounds 
per square inch. The compressed air was also 
utilised in ejecting the silt after the latter had 
been diluted with water. When about one- 
eighth of the total distance had been driven by 
this method, financial difficulties supervened, and 
the project was for the time allowed to fall into 
abeyance. 

In 1888 efforts were made to resuscitate the 
scheme, and the abandoned works were visited by 
Sir Benjamin Baker. In 1889 a loan was raised 
in London in the form of first mortgage bonds 
on the undertaking, to complete the enterprise, 
under the supervision of Sir John Fowler, Bart., 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G.—well known 
as the engineers of the Forth Bridge—and Mr 
Greathead. The two parallel tunnels, each over 
a mile in length, can, according to the engineer’s 
estimates, be completed for the sums of about 
£180,000 and £250,000 for the north and south 
tunnels respectively. 

The method of driving the tunnels presents 
several features of interest, and is accordingly 
succinctly sketched for our readers. Compressed 
air will be employed, and shields constructed for 
rotecting the workmen. Visitors to the Forth 

ridge in the early stages of the undertaking 
will remember the caissons employed in found- 
ing the main piers. The shields to be utilised 
in piercing the tunnels under construction are 
similar in principle to the caissons that were 
made use of in laying the foundations of the Forth 
Bridge; but will be advanced laterally and not 


shields, which are circular, have a diameter of 
nineteen feet eleven inches, and measure ten feet 
six inches from cutting edge to tail. Each shield 
is strengthened by being double-skinned; and 
horizontal and vertical stiffening is provided for 
by means of internal girders, The face is formed 
as a cutting edge, behind which is placed a parti- 
tion of steel plating, dividing the shield into two 
separate compartments. Nine doors in this 
division give access to the face of the heading, 
and permit the removal of excavated material, 
the pressure of the compressed air in the tunnel 
keeping back the water. 

Should strata be met sufficiently hard to retain 
the water, the doors are opened, and the face 
of the heading is attacked directly. The doors 
are lined with india-rubber, and secured by stout 
clips, so that the joints throughout are perfectly 
water-tight. 

After sufficient material has been excavated, 
the shield is advanced by sixteen cast-steel 
hydraulic rams placed equidistantly around its 
circumference, and attached to it, pushing against 
the cast-iron lining of the tunnel already com- 

leted, and in position; a further section of 
ining being at once built, and this again forming 
the support for further advancing the shield after 
more excavation in front of it has been com- 
pleted. A special machine running on rails 
follows up the shield, and places the cast-iron 
lining segments in position as the work advances. 
This is also actuated by hydraulic power. The 
shields have been manufactured by Sir William 
Arrol, at his Glasgow works, for Messrs Pearson 
& Son, contractors for the undertaking. 


SONNET. 


In my life’s Pilgrimage, as I count o'er 

Its pleasures, sorrows, dullness, joy, and pain, 

Short hours of triumph—disappointments sore— 

Hopes, fears, and wishes—balanced loss and gain— 

Youth’s wasted hours, and love bestowed in vain : 

Of the long catalogue, there but remain, 

Like bright spots, where my spirit loves to rest, 

Sweet thoughts of those whom, with enduring chain 

Of kindness, I have bound close to my breast. 

I feel a love which I can not explain, 

For them, as though some little better part, 

Of the true nature of this wayward heart, 

In cherished safety was with them embalmed, 

To live, when in the unanswering grave its tumults 
shall be calmed. 

W. Pryce MavunsE.t. 
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